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Letter to the Editor of The Numismatist 


To be charged with misleading a generation of numismatic 
researchers is quite a surprise. What an influence to have! If 
true, what a shame, what a dishonor. That is an accusation which 
was leveled against two of us when the article entitled "Untangling 
the Tale of the Midnight Minter" by Pete Smith was published in The 
Numismatist for September 1997. 

That article seems to endorse the procedure, ‘First the 
hanging, then the trial and acquittal’. 

The opening two paragraphs of the Smith article are as 
follows: 

"Theodore Eckfeldt stands accused of using equipment belonging 
to the United States Mint to strike coins for sale to collectors. 
Among the rarities attributed to him is the unique ‘plain edge’ 
1804 dollar. For his alleged clandestine activities, he has been 
dubbed the ‘Midnight Minter’." 

"Since 1962, writers have based their conclusions with respect 
to the identity of the surreptitious minter on evidence presented 
by Eric P. Newman and Kenneth E. Bressett in their book The 
Fantastic 1804 Dollar. The authors were careful to differentiate 
between fact and speculation, but unfortunately, like many legends, 
the Eckfeldt story has been retold as fact. It is time to retire 
the story, for it has led a generation of researchers in the wrong 
direction." 


The Smith article does not include any quotation whatever from 
The Fantastic 1804 Dollar or from any subsequent publications by 
either of its authors, Eric P. Newman and Kenneth E. Bressett. The 
matters criticized by Smith as being inaccurate are that Theodore 
Eckfeldt participated in the production of Class II plain edge 1804 
dollar coinage at the U.S. Mint and that he was the person referred 
to by the expression "Midnight Minter." Nothing in The Fantastic 
1804 Dollar or subsequent writings by its authors even hints at 
Theodore Eckfeldt having anything to do with the production of any 
coinage at the U.S. Mint or elsewhere or Theodore Eckfeldt being 
referred to as the "Midnight Minter" or as a night watchman. What 
was said in The Fantastic 1804 Dollar was that Theodore Eckfeldt 
circa 1858 sold plain edge Class II 1804 dollars, based upon 
reports by S. K. Harzfeld in 1880 and by Ebenezer L. Mason in 1882, 
- Harzfeld referring to Theodore as “an erring son" in the Eckfeldt 
family and Mason referring to Theodore as "young Eckfeldt", neither 
source actually using the name Theodore. 

If Pete Smith was contesting only what others may have written 
he should not have included Newman and Bressett. 

Numismatists still have an extremely fine (Condition 45) or 
better sense of humor. The coining of the phrase "Midnight Minter" 
by Richard E. Snow about 1991 obviously seems to be a comic 
alliteration using Eastern standard time but lacking a date, 
Theodore Eckfeldt who is also targeted as the "night watchman" by 
Don Taxay may have gotten hot under the collar to press for work 


rather than sit on his reverse, leave a blank impression and be a 
die hard. Yet, rather than being a bust, he could have gone on 
strike in order to get a head. To Cater to his ‘beautiful cousin, 
Cinderella Eckfeldt’, he may have wished to peddle a new pair of 
plain edge, size 18-04, silver mules before midnight for her to 
wear at the heraldic prince’s ball, - as the fairy tail goes. 


There is an illustration of the obverse of an 1804 dollar in 
the Smith article accompanied by the caption: 

"Twentieth century writers have accused Theodore Eckfeldt of 
peddling 1804 dollars in Philadelphia." That comment failed to add 
at its end "repeating what nineteenth century numismatists had 
experienced and recorded." 

In the Smith article it can be noticed that twelve paragraphs 
after his initial volley he properly summarizes The Fantastic 1804 
Dollar comments in the following manner: 

"Newman and Bressett concluded that the dollars were struck 
by George Eckfeldt and that Theodore was the "erring son" since 
George’s other son, John, was in San Francisco at the time." 


Then Smith ends his article by concluding: 

"The best current theory is that George Eckfeldt struck the 
"plain edge" 1804 dollars with the possible approval of higher Mint 
officials. No night watchman was involved and there was no 
Midnight Minter." 

Having come to the foregoing conclusion Smith seems to agree 
completely with what was asserted on the subject in The Fantastic 
1804 Dollar and has only negated items others may have written. 
For him to first criticize part of the text of published material 
without even quoting it and then to agree in his own summary with 
what that published text stated is bewildering. 


The question remains: 
Is this "libel" to be re-Peted ? 


Eric P. Newman 


P.S. I hope my long lost friend, Don Taxay, will come out of hiding 
and answer for himself concerning what he wrote in 1966 (not 1983). 
Perhaps Richard E. Snow will add a Snow job to the subject. Above 
all Pete Smith should keep researching and writing. 
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was said in The Fantastic 1804 Dollar that Theodore Eckfeldt 
solid plain edge Class II 1804 dollar: 1858, based upon reports 
by S.K. Harzfeld in 1880 and by -) Mason in 1882, - 


Harzfeld referring to Theodore as "an erring son" im the Eckfeldt 
family and Mason referring to Theodore as "young Eckfeldt" , neither 
source actually using the name Theodore. 
If Pete Smith was contesting only what others may have written 
he should not have included Newman and Bressett. 
Numismatists still have an fine (Condition 45) or 
better sense of humor. The coinise of the phrase "Midnight Minter"™ 
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die hard. Yet, rather than being a bust, he could have gone on 

“Strike in order toe get a head. To Cater to his ‘beautiful cousin, 

Cinderella Eckfeldt’, hé may have wished to peddle a new pair of 

plain edge, size 18-04, silver_mules before midnight for her to 

Wear at the heraldre printe’s ball, = as the fairy tail goes. 
—— - SS 

There is an illustration of the obverse of an 1804 dollar in 
the Smith article accompanied by the caption: 

"Twentieth century writers have accused Theodore Eckfeldt of 
peddling 1804 dollars in Philadelphia." That comment failed to add 
at its end “repeating what nineteenth century numismatists had 
experienced and recorded." 

In the Smith article it can be noticed that twelve paragraphs 
after his initial volley he properly summarizes The Fantastic 1804 
Dollar comments in the following manner: 

“Newman and Bressett concluded that the dollars were struck 
by George Eckfelidt and that Theodore was the “erring son" since 
George‘s other son, John, was in San Francisco at the time." 


Then Smith ends his article by concluding: 

"The best current theory is that George Eckfeldt struck the 
"plain edge" 1804 dollars with the possible approval of higher Mint 
officials. No night watchman was involved and there was no 
Midnight Minter." 

Having come te the foregoing conclusion Smith seems to agree 
completely with what was asserted on the subject in The Fantastic 
1804 Dollar and has only negated items others may have written. 
For him to first criticize part of the text of published material 
without even quoting it and then to agree in his own summary with 
what that published text stated is bewildering. 


The question remains: ‘ 


Is this "libel" to be re-Peted ? 
——— ——_— 


Eric P. Newman 


P.S. I hope my long lost friend, Don Taxay, will come out of hiding 
and answer for himself concerning what he wrote in 1966 (not 1983}. 
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Deterioration of dies, hubs and collars, caused by the stress 


U.S. COINAGE 
Untangling the Tale of the Midnight Minter 

Researchers have been led astray by the colorful story of Theodore Eckfeldt surreptitiously 
striking numismatic rarities for sale to 19th-century collectors. 

PETE SMITH 


U.S. ERRORS & VARIETIES 

Cracks and Breaks in Dies, Collars and Hubs 

Some collectors of United States coins are drawn to errors that display cracks or breaks, in part 
because of their dramatic appearance and relative scarcity. 

JAMES WILES 


COIN PRESERVATION 
Two Ways to Safeguard Your Prooflike Dollars 
Ever-present in our atmosphere, hydrogen sulfide gas may be a silver coin’s worst enemy. 


Fortunately, measures can be taken to protect against this hazard. 
WeiMaR W. WHITE 


PRIMITIVE MONEY 
Gold as a Commodity in West Africa 

Extracted by ancient miners using unsophisticated tools, gold was adopted as a medium of 
exchange across the African continent to India and Europe. 
RITA MILLER 


of the production process, results in damage on 
the coins they strike (page 1010). 
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_Untangling the 
“Tale of the 


‘Midnight Minter 


Researchers have been led astray by the colorful story 
of Theodore Eckfeldt surreptitiously striking numis- 
matic rarities for sale to 19th-century collectors. 


HEODORE ECKFELDT STANDS accused of using 

equipment belonging to the United States Mint to strike 

coins for sale to collectors. Among the rarities attributed 

to him is the unique “plain edge” 1804 dollar. For his 

alleged clandestine activities, he has been dubbed the 
“Midnight Minter.” 

Since 1962, writers have based their conclusions with respect to the 
identity of the surreptitious minter on evidence presented by Eric P. 
Newman and Kenneth E. Bressett in their book The Fantastic 1804 Dol- 
lar. The authors were careful to differentiate between fact and specula- 
tion, but unfortunately, like many legends, the Eckfeldt story has been 
retold as fact. It is time to retire the story, for it has led a generation of 
researchers in the wrong direction. 


The Legend 
THE ECKFELDT TALE has been told many times using the basic ele- 
ments presented in Don Taxay’s U.S. Mint and Coinage: 


There was at this time in the Mint a young man named Theodore Eckfeldt, 
son of the foreman of the engraving room, George Eckfeldt, and nephew of 
the principal assayer Jacob Eckfeldt. Theodore had first been hired as a 
youth, and served in the coining department under Franklin Peale. Accord- 
ing to McCulloh’s testimony, Peale confided that he had discharged the 
young man for stealing. Nevertheless, about a month after the incident 
Peale, together with the boy’s grandfather Adam Eckfeldt, wrote an affidavit 
testifying to Theodore’s honesty and worth, so that he could procure other 
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by Pete Smith 
ANA 122148 


Twentieth-century writers 

have accused Theodore Eck- 
feldt of peddling 1804 dollars 

in Philadelphia. ‘ANA MUSEUM 
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Theodore Eckfeldt report- 
edly was assigned as night 
watchman at the Philadel- 
phia Mint (below), “a duty of 
trust and extra compensa- 
tion.” Did he have access to 
Mint machinery, and did he 
possess the skills to run it? 


work. A few years later, an additional workman was needed for the Mint, 
and among the applicants was Theodore Eckfeldt, now a married man and 
still armed with the affidavit of his grandfather and chief coiner Peale. On 
the strength of this reference, Theodore was rehired and became once more 
a regular employee. In fact, he was reassigned to Franklin Peale, who placed 
him on night watch, a post of trust and extra compensation. 

Sometime during 1858, Theodore’s fancy turned toward the 1804 dollar 
dies. Either on his own, or in connivance with other Mint employees, he 
stole the dies and struck off several pieces, peddling them around town for 
$75 each. 


The legend has three basic components: 1) Eckfeldt was fired for 
stealing, then rehired as a night watchman; 2) as a night watchman, Eck- 
feldt had access to Mint equipment and restruck 1804 dollars; and 
3) Eckfeldt sold the restrikes to collectors in the Philadelphia area. The 
evidence supporting these elements will be analyzed after a brief intro- 
duction to the Eckfeldt family and the coins attributed to the Mid- 
night Minter. 


The Eckfeldts—A Family in Service to the Mint 
THE ECKFELDT FAMILY provided faithful service to the U.S. Mint for 
more than 133 consecutive years, thus sorting out the role of each mem- 
ber occasionally is confusing. The family traces its American roots to a 
German immigrant, John Jacob Eckfeldt (1733-1818). John Jacob had 
two sons, Adam (1769-1852, born to John Jacob and Marie Schnieder) 
and Michael (1779-1833, born to John Jacob and Elizabeth Kunckle). 
Adam served in various positions at the Mint from 1796 until his death. 
Two members of the third generation also worked for the Mint. Jacob 
Reese Eckfeldt (1803-72, son of Adam and Margaretta Bausch) served as 
assayer from 1832 until his death. George J. Eckfeldt (1805-64, son of 
Michael) was foreman of the coining room from 1830 until after 1860. 
Of the fourth generation, three members 
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served the Mint. George’s son Theodore W. 
Eckfeldt (1837-93) was mentioned earlier; 
another son, John M. Eckfeldt (1831-74), was 
chief coiner at the San Francisco Mint from 
1854 to 1862. Jacob Reese’s son Frederick 
(1839-?) was a Mint employee after 1856. 


The Midnight Minter’s Works 

NUMISMATIC RESEARCHER WALTER Breen 
stated in his 1983 reference on half cents that 
Theodore Eckfeldt, along with unnamed ac- 
complices, took dies out of the locked vaults 
and restruck several of these issues, including 
those dated from 1840 to 1848. In his Coz- 
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. NO COINS HAVE been found struck from pairs of 


clashed dies. . . . They are known only from a clashed 
die mated with a good die of the same denomination. 


plete Encyclopedia of U.S, and Colonial Coins, Breen credits Theodore with 
restriking the rare 1827 quarter. 

An unprecedented group of dies for 1857 coinage is found clashed 
with dies of other denominations. Curiously, no coins have been found 
struck from pairs of clashed dies; they are known only from one clashed 
die mated with a good die of the same denomination. Examples of dual- 
denomination clashes include Flying Eagle cent obverses that were com- 
bined with a Seated Liberty half dollar obverse, as well as with a Coronet 
$20 obverse; and Flying Eagle cent reverses clashed with both a Seated 
Liberty quarter dollar obverse and a Seated Liberty quarter reverse. 
Such die clashes could not occur during normal operations. Having no 
other logical explanation, researchers have suggested that somehow 
Theodore Eckfeldt managed to clash the dies while striking coins that 
don’t exist. 


Fired for Stealing? 

THE MCCULLOH MENTIONED by Taxay was Richard Sears McCul- 
loh, who published testimony critical of Franklin Peale. His version 
of the story includes many of the same elements, but with a few, criti- 
cal differences: 


I will narrate an incident which took place while I was an officer of the 
Mint. The services of an additional workman were needed in the melting 
department, and I had been authorized by the Director to nominate to him 
a suitable person. Among the applicants for the position there was a young 
married man, whose grandfather had been, and whose father and uncle, 
each then was a highly esteemed workman of the Mint; and he had himself 
been employed, while a boy, in the coining department, under Mr. Peale. 
Of this young man I thought favorably; and among the testimonials which 
he brought to me, there was one written some years previously by Mr. 
Peale, signed by him and the late Adam Eckfeldt, and which certified to his 
honesty and worth of the young man. His father informed me that it had 
been given to aid him in procuring a situation in a store, about a month af- 
ter he had been discharged from the Mint by Mr. Peale; and that this dis- 
charge of his son had not been occasioned by any improper behavior, but 
took place in consequence of a determination of the coiner not to have boys 
in the Mint. 

I therefore went to Mr. Peale and inquired of him what he knew of the 
young man. He replied that he could tell me in a very few words, that he did 
not wish much said about it, but that he had discharged him for stealing. My 


continued on page 1049 
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According to A. Loudon 
Snowden, superintendent of 
the Mint in 1880, during a 
previous administration (that 
of his uncle, James Ross 
Snowden), “an old employee 
of the Mint ... was discov- 
ered by the sales made by an 
erring son, to have taken im- 
pressions from 1804, and 
some other dies.” 
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Tale of the Midnight Minter 
continued from page 1009 


answer was: “It is very strange, sir, 
then, that he has brought me a cer- 
tificate of his honesty on your own 
handwriting, signed by yourself and 
Mr. Eckfeldt.” I drew the certificate 
from my pocket and showed it to 
him. He then said: “this was given 
to him before he was discharged,” 
to which I replied: “it is dated, the 
books of the Mint will show the 
time of his discharge, and I will re- 
fer to them.” I made the reference, 
and found that the certificate bore 
date about a month after the young 
man had been discharged, which 
confirmed what his father had said 
to me, and refuted the calumny of 
Mr. Peale, whom I then invited to 
look at the book with me and com- 
pare the dates for himself. He de- 
clined to do so, remarking that he did 
not care about the matter, and that 
“the truth was, there never had been 
a boy in the Mint who did not steal.” 

The voung man was of course 
employed, as an act of justice; and 
shortly afterwards Mr. Peale placed 
him upon the night watch, a duty of 
trust and extra compensation. If he 
had believed what he told me, he 
could not justifiably have done this. 
Therefore, I formed of him an 
opinion which I have not since had 
reason to alter. 


Several observations come to 
mind. McCulloh did not name the 
father, uncle or watchman. The ref- 
erence to a father and uncle must be 
an error, since George and John 
Jacob Eckfeldt were not brothers 
(that error is understandable and of 
no consequence). 

Most later writers have made the 
mistake of setting this story in 
1857-58, after Theodore turned 21. 
However, McCulloh’s story was 
published in July 1853, when John 
was 22 and married to Sally. Theo- 
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dore had just turned 16, and Freder- 
ick was 14. Furthermore, in the 1860 
census, Theodore is enumerated as 
a clerk living with his father and sis- 
ters, indicating that he was unmar- 
ried. These observations lead me to 
conclude that the story may have 
referred to John, not to Theodore 
or Frederick. 


The 1804 Dollar Restrikes 
NUMISMATIST RICHARD SNOW 
searched Mint payroll records resid- 
ing in the National Archives, but did 
not find Theodore listed as an em- 
ployee in 1857 or 1858. He did find 
Frederick Eckfeldt, beginning in 
1856, and concluded that Frederick 
was the Midnight Minter. Snow pre- 
sented this conclusion as fact in his 
book Flying Eagle & Indian Cents. 

If Theodore was not a Mint em- 
ployee, he could not have been the 
Midnight Minter. There is no evi- 
dence that Frederick was a night 
watchman, had unrestricted access to 
Mint equipment, or had the skills 
and training required to run the ma- 
chinery. Therefore, Frederick likely 
was not the Midnight Minter. 


Selling 1804 Dollars 

THE FIRST CLUE came from dealer 
S.K. Harzfeld’s 1880 interview with 
Mint Superintendent A. Loudon 
Snowden, who talked about the ad- 
ministration of his uncle, James Ross 
Snowden (1853-61). 


About this period an old employee 
of the Mint, a relative of one of the 
first and most valuable officers of 
the Mint, who had charge of the 
dies in the Engraver’s Department, 
was discovered by the sales made 
by an erring son, to have taken im- 
pressions from 1804, and some 
other dies. 


In the June 1882 issue of Mason’s 
Coin Collector’s Magazine, Ebenezer 
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Locke Mason described how he got 
his 1804 dollar while operating a 
store at North Second Street near 
Buttonwood Street. “Here was of- 
fered by young Eckfeldt three gen- 
uine U.S. 1804 dollars at $70 each 
and nearly all the rare '/2 cents in 
dozens of duplicates were purchased.” 

Newman and Bressett concluded 
that the dollars were struck by 
George Eckfeldt and that Theodore 
was the “erring son,” since George’s 
other son, John, was in San Fran- 
cisco at the time. 

In a 1908 letter, Charles Steiger- 
walt stated that George’s son Cater 
stole the 1804 dollars from his father 
and sold them. Cater does not ap- 
pear on the list of known family 
members. Although it still is specu- 
lation—since there were a number 
of young Eckfeldts—Theodore re- 
mains the most likely suspect for 
striking the pieces. 


Other Suspects 

OTHER REPORTS INDICATE that 
Adam Eckfeldt restruck coins for in- 
clusion in the Mint Cabinet, and 
that Mint Director James Ross 
Snowden had rare pieces struck 
to trade for items missing from the 
cabinet. Snowden once asked per- 
mission from the Secretary of the 
Treasury to restrike rarities and sell 
them at a profit to collectors. Enough 
rare pieces got out of the Mint over 
a sufficient period to suspect the in- 
volvement of several insiders. 

When asked specifically about 
the 1804 dollars, Mint officials re- 
sponded with ignorance or decep- 
tion. They authenticated pieces as 
being struck in 1804 when they ei- 
ther knew or should have known 
they were not made until 30 years 
later. They said little or nothing of- 
ficial about the 1804 dollar restrikes. 

The best current theory is that 
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George Eckfeldt struck the “plain 
edge” 1804 dollars with the possible 
approval of higher Mint officials. No 
night watchman was involved, and 
there was no Midnight Minter. ° 
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1857 Flying Eagle Cent. ——___ 


Tse quantities made of each of these is not known today. Inasmuch as 118 busi- 
xe obverse dies were made for 1857 cents, the chances of finding one of the 
ers with the 50¢ or $20 obverse clash mark may be about | in 118 ina group of 
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wemseted 1857 Flying Eagle cents. 


ss 'sere were 129 reverse dies made for business strike 1857 cents, the chances 
@ Meticy a cent with the 25¢ clash mark on the reverse may be | in 129, but is 
wesaccy significantly less as this reverse die seems to have been used to make 


-=== cor to being clashed; thus impressions from the clashed die are only a part 
#¥ his die's life. 


However, if the clash marks were made after the dies had seen some coinage use, 
y fewer coins may have been produced during what life remained in the dies. In 
tice, the 1857 with 50¢ clash on the obverse is the most plentiful and by a signifi- 
2nt margin, the 1857 with 25¢ clash on the reverse is second most plentiful, and the 
557 with $20 clash on the obverse is the rarest. Thus, the original mintage quanti- 
rs for each die, after it acquired clash marks, was probably far below average for 
ne 25¢ and $20 clash mark varieties. 

For further contemplation: See notes under 1868 (in particular for Chris Pilliod’s 


»mmentary), 1870, and 1899 for other bi-denominational clashes with Indian cent 
Les. 


Are there any other bi-denominational clash varieties among 1857 cents besides 
“e 25¢, 50¢, and $20 discussed here? Time will tell 


Commentary on 1857 clashed die coins by Thomas K. DeLorey; an alternative 
theory:! 


Some notes on the “Midnight Minter” 


After I first identified the 1857 Flying Eagle cent with clash marks on the obverse 
die from the obverse die for a Liberty Seated half dollar in 1977, | attributed the 
probable cause of the clash marks to the nocturnal playtime of the Mint’s night watch- 
man, Theodore Eckfeldt, who was known to have made and sold several plain-edged 
1804 silver dollars c.1858. | suspect that Eckfeldt actually did make our hypothetical 
cent/quarter, cent/half and cent/double eagle mules in 1857, since several of the dies 
were later used for normal business strikes, but that the pieces never became known 
in the hobby as he may not yet have worked up the nerve to attempt to sell them 
Theoretically, they could be considered as practice pieces for the Class Il 1804 silver 
dollars, though | doubt if he contemplated that issue in 1857 


My attribution of these pieces to Eckfeldt is based upon the writings in The 
Fantastic 1804 Dollar by Eric P. Newman and Ken Bressett, and upon those in The 
US. Mint and Coinage and Counterfeit, Mis-struck and Unofficial U.S. Coins by Don 


Taxay. | believe that the term “Midnight Minter” was Breen's,? and others have 
applied it to Eckfeldt 


~etter, April 16, 1996. 

{0B note: The following commentary from Richard Snow (letter, April 10, 1996) explains the origin of 
Se term: “I was the one who coined the term. | told Walter Breen about it at the Seattle ANA conven- 
‘on in 1990. He loved it and asked if he could use it I said OK. | don't really care about this type of 
rivia, but I feel the need to set the record straight. While doing research at the National Archives, | 
vund that a Frederick Eckfeldt was a Mint employee during the time in question, He was in the lowest 
paying position. I felt that Theodore, who was not a Mint employee, but was associated with peddling 
‘arities around Philadelphia, was involved (it in fact there was any ‘Midnight Minting’ going on). Per- 
aps one was the outside man and one was the inside man Perhaps George E 
Pete Smith has furnished me with the Eckfeldt family tree. Since this 
took the approach you did. ‘Just the facts, ma'am,’ as Sgt. Friday 


ckfeldt was involved too. 


s all conjecture, | see why 
used to say.” 


SILVER AND CLAD DOLLARS 


Eckfeldt and Dubois {1842}, by illustrating an “1804” dollar 
without any descriptive comment, informed alert coin collec- 
tors of the day that such a piece actually existed. This had its 
desired effect: On May 9, 1843, Matthew Adams Stickney trav- 
eled from Boston to Philadelphia, bringing rarities, including 
1118, to trade to the curator of the Mint Cabinet Collection in 
exchange for an 1804. (Other collectors apparently followed his 
path but left no documentary evidence.) 

Well before the Civil War, the 1804’s were recognized as un- 
like all earlier dollars (except the still unreleased proof restrikes 
dated 1801-3). Obv. and rev. dies are from the old Scot hubs, 
both with hand strengthening; borders are of round beads 
within raised rims, like Kneass’s dismes of 1828, half dismes 
and gold of 1829, half cents and quarters of 1831, and cents of 
1834, but nothing earlier. As on many coins of 1834 but none of 
1794-1824, the 4 has a flat top. Their single obv. die comes with 
two revs. That found on “original” or “‘first type” 1804’s has S 
T widely spaced, and space between clouds below I. serif of E; 
eight specimens survive, of which all began as brilliant proofs, 
most were cleaned or impaired, and one (a pocket piece) wore 
down to FINE grade. The second rev. die, found on “restrike” or 
“second type” 1804’s, has ST closely spaced, and space between 
clouds about below center of E; of these much more below. 

On Nov. 11, 1834, the State Department ordered two cased 
sets of “specimens of each kind [of domestic coin] now in use, 
whether of gold, silver, or copper,” for diplomatic presentation 
to the King of Siam and the Sultan [Imam] of Muscat (John 
Forsyth, letter to Mint Director Samuel Moore, reprinted in 
Breen {1977}, p. 57). As neither dollars nor eagles had been 
coined since 1804, either Dr. Moore or someone in the State 
Dept. ordered that this fictitious date appear on these denomi- 
nations. Special Agent Edmund Roberts delivered the set in 
crimson morocco case to Sayid Sayid bin Sultan, Imam of Mus- 
cat, in 1835, as part of a crescendo of diplomatic gift exchanges 
which culminated in 1839 with the delivery of a full-grown lion 
and lioness to the Washington Zoo. The other set, in yellow 
morocco case, went via Roberts to King Ph’ra Nang Klao of 
Siam, April 5, 1836. Thereafter it passed to his successors 
Kings Mongkut and Chulalongkorn, by whom it was given to 
ancestors of a later British owner, who sold it to Spink’s. In 
1979 Lester Merkin sold it into a private collection for approxi- 
mately $1 million. 

Roberts originally also carried two similar sets for delivery to 
two other rulers with whom the State Dept. was specially inter- 
ested in opening trade talks. Though he managed to obtain 
trade agreements with Siam and Muscat, Roberts died of dysen- 
tery in Macao, and the other sets (intended for the Emperor of 
Cochin-China and the Mikado of Japan) were returned to the 
Mint. Coins from the Muscat proof set eventually reached a 
British collector, being dispersed in Watters 1917, though the 
case was gone. In addition to the coins for these four proof sets, 
Mint authorities struck at least four others, presumably for re- 
serve in the event that the State Dept. would make similar or- 
ders, and for trade with the few serious coin collectors who had 
anything outstanding for the Mint Cabinet Collections. 

At some unknown date no later than 1858, unidentified par- 
ties with keys to the Coiner’s Vault retrieved both original 
“1804” dies and the old Scot device punch, which had chipped 
before its 1834 use so that curl tip atop head was missing. They 
used this to make three new obvs., backdated 1801, 1802, and 
1803. On the last two, the broken curl tip was lengthened by 
hand. By the time these 1801-3 restrikes were made, the rev. 
had developed a rust pit midway between next to lowest wing 
feather and top leaf of olive branch. On the original 1804 dol- 
lars this rust pit is missing; on the “1801” and “1803” it is very 
minute; on the “1802” it is larger, nearly half the size of a berry, 
Suggesting that this was made months or years later. All the 
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“1801” and “1803” restrikes, but no others, show a small de- 
pression in space between UM and shield, from a sliver of for- 
eign matter adhering to rev. die, indicating that they were made 
about the same time. Blanks are atypical; weights range from 
419-423 grs. = 27.15-27.41 gms., unlike either the original 
1804’s (struck at 416 grs. = 26.96 gms.) or the normal dollars 
of the 1850s (412.5 grs. = 26.73 gms.). Edges are blundered, 
suggesting that—like the 1804 restrikes described below—they 
were originally made with plain edges, then after the scandal of 
1858 concealed until someone could find the original edge dies 
and jury-rig a Castaing machine to impart edge lettering to the 
finished coins. 

William Idler (who had long been an agent for whichever 
Mint people were peddling restrikes and fantasy coins) con- 
cealed the 1801-3 restrikes until early 1876. When his son-in- 
law Capt. John W. Haseltine began showing them around (CC/ 
3/1876, p. 83), local collectors rejected the coins on the theory 
that they had probably been fabricated within the last few 
months. Haseltine’s protégé Samuel Hudson Chapman said in 
Lyman:13 (1913) that “Mint officials” had been offering them 
for sale in May 1876 when he entered the coin business with his 
brother Henry. Which Mint officials? We may never know for 
certain, though Patterson DuBois (long Curator of the Mint 
Cabinet) is the most likely candidate. DuBois, long a defender 
of Mint sales of pattern and experimental coins, was Chapman’s 
source of much other inside information, and the Chapman 
brothers sold what seems to have been his collection as part of 
their “Eavenson” auction, 1903. See also Breen {1977}, p. 250. 

On the other hand, we do know which Mint official peddled 
the restrikes of the 1804 dollar in 1858. As the original rev. had 
either been rusted, broken, discarded, or destroyed, or possibly 
seized with the 1801-3 copy obvs., the makers of the 1804 
restrikes found an unused replacement die in the Coiner’s Vault 
for combination with the original 1804 obv. They made at least 
5 impressions; for the reasons above, these had plain edges. At 
least one of this earliest batch was overstruck on a cut-down 
1857 Berne (Switzerland) Schiitzenfestthaler (commemorative 
shooting-festival thaler), Yeoman 4-S. These thalers were struck 
at 392 grs. = 25.4 gms.; the solitary 1804 plain-edge coin (mi- 
nus the telltale Swiss edge) weighs only 381 grs. = 24.7 gms.: 
far too light for a legal dollar. Theodore Eckfeldt, then barely 
21, had earlier been fired from the Mint for theft, but was re- 
hired as night watchman to avoid disgracing his family, which 
had included Mint officials since 1792 (see Chap. 17, Sect. vii, 
introductory text). Eckfeldt connived with personnel in the 
Coiner’s Department to make these and other coins, which he 
peddled through Dr. Montroville W. Dickeson’s store on North 
Second St. near Buttonwood St. After Eckfeldt had sold four 
plain-edged 1804 restrike dollars at $75 each, a scandal broke 
out. Mint Director James Ross Snowden demanded that all be 
returned; Robert Coulton Davis (the Mint’s favorite druggist) 
named names and locations, and after Snowden retrieved the 
coins, Davis got his reward: pattern and experimental coins 
unmatched in any other collections, even unto a unique brass 
gilt proof of the 1849 double eagle. Snowden placed one of the 
1804 plain-edged restrikes in the Mint Cabinet Collection (it is 
on display today in the Smithsonian Institution), and reportedly 
ordered melting of the others. 

Because this “Class II” restrike is more sharply struck than 
the original, it was for many years transposed with the latter in 
the Mint’s display case, enabling Curators William Ewing Du- 
Bois and Patterson DuBois to claim falsely (for the benefit of 
later owners of “1804” restrikes) that lettered-edge impressions 
from this second rev. die were “originals.” One of the curators 
made many electrotype copies; these show traces of the coin’s 
Swiss undertype. 

However, beginning apparently in 1859, and continuing into 
July 1860, Eckfeldt and friends struck more 1804’s from the 
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384/Fabric of Originals and Restrikes 


Reverse “C” {Second Restrikes”] is the die found on 
restrikes dated 1831 and 1836 [anachronistic designs], 
1840 through 1848, and 1852. This has small berries, 
and is instantly identifiable by plain die file marks above 
rica. Hold the coin so that letters rica are upright, 
and the file marks slant down to left: hold the coin 
vertical and the file marks are also vertical. They weaken 
in later impressions. Earlier ones show parallel striae 
in field, from the grinding wheel used after hubbing; 
these slant up to right, covering almost the entire die 
surface, and they, too, fade in later states. Straight 
vertical die file mark through left foot and pendant of 
T in cent [this fades]. The u is oddly shaped: lump 
on inner edge of left upright, a needle point on the center 
of inner base, the latter fading on later impressions. 
Faint double impressions on tops of uniteD, which also 
fade. Faint die flaw sometimes visible behind un1. On 
Series VI coins, after the die was repolished and began 
to give way in center, parts of the wreath and HALF 
CENT are weak, and the coins show pronounced irregu- 
lar knife-rims.245 


It is safe to assume, on the basis of available die state 
evidence, that Reverse “‘C’’ was made as a replacement 
after Reverse “B" began to fail in center, or possibly 
had even broken, or was confiscated. We would not 
be amiss in referring to “C” as “Reverse of 1860.” 


In making restrikes, it obviously would not do to strike 
a few dozen 1840's and 1841's only to find that the “B” 
reverse die broke before the makers could get to 1842! 
The obvious answer was to make 1840-48 date sets, a few 
at a time, with extras as needed. On each night when 
George Eckfeldt, foreman of the coining room, and his 
son Theodore [then night watchman], and other Mint 
employees that were involved, got together to make re- 
strikes, they had to find or make copper strip and cut 
planchets, using only whatever small ingots were avail- 
able and unlikely to be missed, but carefully disposing 
of clippings and concealing any extra planchets in the 
vault, to avoid detection and interruption. This meant 
that restrikes made on any one night would look much 
alike, but they would be thicker or thinner or of different 
texture from the next night's group or date set. These 
date sets, as with the similar ones with Reverse “C”, are 
distinctive and identifiable by their weights and textures. 
We refer to them as series: three each with the “B” and 
“C" reverses. Careful study of die states has enabled us 
to place the series into chronological order, as follows: 


245See illustrations in Breen, Encyclopedia of United States and Colo- 
nial Proof Coins, 1722-1977, pp. 257, 258, 260 and accompanying text; 
but note that the protruding knife-rims were trimmed off of the prints 
when the cuts were made by the Art Department at Coin World during 
preparation of the book! 


Series I may have been made on various Occasions in 
1858 or 1859, or even early 1860. Planchets weigh 81.8 
+ 2.0 grains, and are usually closer to the 81.8 figure e 
They tone light iridescent brown, blue or blue-green, 
Two kinds of coins were struck: 1831 and 1836 with the 
1836 reverse [which cracked while in use with the 1831 
die], and 1840-49 small date, 1852, 1856, 1857 with re- 
verse B" — the die which had been originally used for 
1856-57 proofs. Early die states only in this series, 


Series Il was possibly made anywhere from a few By 
days to weeks or months later. Thicker planchets, avera. 
ging 87 grains, but ranging from 85.3 to 91 grains apiece, 
They come irregularly mottled and brown in tone; [have © 
never seen one bright red. They comprised 1842, 1849 
small date, 1852, 1856 and 1857 with reverse "B’”. This 
was a very short run. , 


Series III was later still. These are all on thin planchets, 
averaging 76.5 grains, and range from 75.6 to 81.4; ir- 
regular or streaky tone. They include the last of the 1831's. 
with the 1836 reverse die, which cracked during this 
session. They also include the last strikings with the “B' 
reverse, which was also giving way in the center; all dates, 
1840 through 1848 inclusive. These are immediatel 
recognizable: weak in centers, heavy knife-rims, some- 
times the latter being filed down. The last in this 
group were dated 1848. At this point the "B” reverse 
was doubtless returned to the Special Vault Collection 
it was no longer fit for use, and any attempt would have 
broken it and caused trouble at the next inventory. 


In the meantime, Reverse “C"’ was made from the orig- 
inal hub, in some such manner as my reconstructio 
indicated. 


Series IV was the first group made from the new “C” 
reverse. These were on thin planchets, 77.2 + 0.6 
grains each. They included the set of dates 1840-48 
they toned to various colors, looking fairly normal, sim 
lar to Series I. 


Series V came on extra thick planchets, averaging 96 ~~ 
grains [range is 95.7 to 98.1]; they are the heaviest half” 
cents since the 1796 strikings on spoiled cent stock! They 
are usually toned dark brown. They comprise 1840— 
through 48 with Reverse “C” [except 1844, though this 
date probably exists on thick flans] and 1852. I have © 
seen 4 or 5 of each. % 


Series VI came on thin planchets, averaging 77.5 grains, — 
ranging from 68.2 to 79.0. Here Reverse “C” — now 
beginning to give way in the centers — is found anachron- 
istically with 1831, 1836; and with 1840 through 1847 
except for 1843 [this may also exist]. Toning is variable. 
These are always weak in the centers and show knife- 
rims, sometimes very unnatural as in Series III. This re- 
verse was probably too far gone for further strikings. 


